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ITALIAN AND ELIZABETHAN COMEDY 

Dr. Cunliffe in a recent article' has called attention to some 
connections, proved and hypothetical, between Italian and English 
drama in the sixteenth century; in general he agrees with Dr. 
Ward^ that the English stage received a direct impulse, not only 
from Seneca, Plautus and Terence, but from Italian tragedy and 
comedy. In this paper I wish to give a few facts that go to prove 
this connection as more fundamental and far-reaching than has 
heretofore been supposed. 

It may, I believe, be shown that many an English play which 
has been traced to a novella source, goes back more directly to an 
Italian play founded on the novella. The great mass of Italian 
dramas in the sixteenth century was romantic, so romantic, indeed, 
as to justify Camerini in calling Boccaccio the fountain-head of 
Italian comedy.' The Commedia delV arte especially used much 
material from the novelle and from folk legends, developing this 
subject-matter through the popular masks of Pantalone, Signor 
Capitano, pedant, young lovers, comic servants, witch, and magi- 
cian.* Men of letters like Ariosto kept more closely to classic 
form than did the humbler playwrights, who, like Andrea Calmo, 
were often traveling actors. Yet these lesser men learned valu- 
able lessons from the classicists, and by the end of the century 
many of them, using much novella material, wrote up from sce- 
nari regular intrigue comedies of the Latin type." 

The hypothesis that these productions were known in England, 
is borne out by three kinds of evidence. In the first place we 
have documentary proof that traveling Italian players visited Lon- 
don; secondly, many English comedies contain internal evidence 
of Italian origin, or at least of strong Italian influence ; and, most 

' "The Influence of Italian on Early English Drama," Modern Philology, April, 1907. 

"i History of English Dramatic Literature (London, 1899), Vol. I, p. 168. 

3 Camerini, Numiproftli letterati (Milano, 1886), Vol. Ill, chap, i, especially pp. 1-3. 

* Rossi, Introduction to Lettere di Andrea Calmo (Torino, 1880), p. lix. 

5 A. Bartoli, Scenari inediti delta commedia dell' arte (Firenze, 1880), pp. Iviii ff. A 
collection of such plays was published at Florence in 1750, II teatro comico. 
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2 Winifred Smith 

satisfactory of all, certain English plays have been traced directly 
to Italian originals. In this investigation I have confined myself 
almost exclusively to comedy, but I am sure that similar connec- 
tions could be established for tragedy and the pastoral. Mr. Greg 
in his treatise, Pastoral Poetry and Pastoral Drama (London, 
1906), has made important discoveries in this field. 

Unless something is known of Italian actors in the sixteenth 
century, the influence of their plays will never be duly appreciated. 
These troupes from the time they began to form were great travel- 
ers. After 1570 company after company of comici visited Paris, 
and to judge from our English records were favorites in London 
also.' In July, 1574, "Italian players followed the progress and 
made pastime at Reading ; among their characters were Shepherds, 
Nymphs, Saturn [Satyrs?], Devils, and Wild Man." ^ Still earlier, 
in 1572, the earl of Lincoln gave an entertainment to the queen, 
in which there was " an Italian play and divars vautars and leapers 
of divars sorts, vearie excellent.'"' In January, 1579, a masque 
of amazons and knights was presented before Elizabeth; the 
speeches were written in English and translated into Italian, evi- 
dently for presentation by Italian actors.* More important than 
any of these, because more definite, is a record in the Acts of the 
Privy Council for January, 1577-78: a license was granted to 
"Drousiano, an Italian commediante" and his troupe, to play in 
London till the beginning of Lent.^ Dr. Furness, remarking on 
this visit, says it discloses "an intimate relationship at that early 
date between the English and Italian stage, of which too little 
account is made by those who wish to explain Shakspere's knowl- 
edge of Italian manners and names." "^ 

It is possible in the light of modern French scholarship to 
confirm Collier's cautious guess, that this company "might repre- 
sent extemporal comedies." Drusiano was a brother of Tristano 

iMoland, Moliire et la comidie italienne (Faiis, 1867), chaps, i-iv; Baschet, Les comi- 
diens italiens A la cour de France (Paris, 1882) . 

2Fleay, Chronicle History of the London Stage (London, 1890), p. 22, cited from the 
accounts of The Master of the Bevels. 

3 Nichols, Progresses of Queen Elizabeth (London, 1823), Vol. I, p. 41. 
* Fleay, op. cit., p. 26. 

s Cf. Collier, Annals of the Stage (London, 1826), Vol. Ill, p. 398, note. 
^Much Ado about Nothing, Furness Variorum ed., Introd. 
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Italian and Elizabethan Comedy 3 

Martinelli, the famous Arlecchino of the Gelosi, the best-known 
troupe of comici in Paris.' Before coming to London at the head 
of a company of his own, Drusiano had played with the Gelosi, 
like his brother, in the r6le of Arlecchino. Later, in 1580, he and 
his wife, Madonna Angelica, were heading the duke of Mantua's 
comedians.'' Through French and Mantuan records, therefore, it 
is easy to build up a knowledge of Drusiano's probable repertory 
in England. He doubtless gave there some of the Commedie delV 
arte which the Gelosi had acted the previous year in Paris f and, 
for variety, he probably acted pastorals and classical plays with 
elaborate inter medii, as well as commedie erudite written by mem- 
bers of the "academies" to which so many actors belonged.* The 
Inganni comedy, compared by Manningham to Twelfth Night,^ 
was written by Alessandro Piccolomini, a member of the Siennese 
academy of Gl' Intronati; as Piccolomini's plays were among the 
most popular in the repertory of the Gelosi and the Fedeli, there 
is no reason why this particular one may not have been given in 
London by a company of Italian actors.* 

Very few names of these visiting players have survived or have 
yet come to light. But Drusiano's company can hardly have been 
the last. Coryat must be alluding to one in commenting on a play 
he attended in Venice: "I saw women acte, a thing I never saw 
before, though I have heard it hath beene sometimes used in 
London.'" If "used in London" it must have been by visiting 
Italians, as these were the only European troupes of the day in 
which women were allowed to act. 

These records and references, though not so positive as we 
could wish, still give us a series of strong probabilities. Although 
we know so few names of actors, and no titles of plays except the 

J Rasi, / comici italiani (Firenze, 1897), tinder *' Martinelli." 

^Ancoaa, "Teatro Montovano nel seoolo XVI," Oiornale storico. Vol. VI. 

3 Moland, Moli^re et la com^die italienne, chaps, iv, v, gives a full stiinmary of the reper- 
tory of the Gelosi. 

^Francesco Andreini, the Capitano of the Gelosi^ was a member of the Florentine 
Spensierati; his wife, the famous Isabella, of the Pavian Intenti. Of. Moland, op. cit., p. 51. 

5Manningham*8 Diary ^ February 2, 1601-2. (PublicatiOTis of the Camden Society^ 
Vol. XCIX.) 

« Riccoboni, Histoire de Vancien thi&tre italien (London, 1726), lists Piccolomini's plays. 
Cf . also Camerini, Nuovi profili, Vol. Ill, pp. 61 ff. 

' Coryat's Crudities (London, 1776, from ed. of 1611), Vol. II, pp. 16, 17. 
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4 Winifred Smith 

one mentioned by Manningham, we are perfectly justified in saying 
that Italian actors were well known in London and that they played 
there the kind of repertory which they invariably gave elsewhere. 
Had their visits been fewer than they were, English actors would 
still have become acquainted with Italian dramatic material and 
methods through contact on the continent. On September 18, 
1604, an English troupe played a tragedy before the dauphin, 
while the Gelosi and the Fedeli were in Paris.' Thomas Heywood 
tells us^ that such royal favor to British actors was not uncommon, 
for he says: "The French king allows certain companies in Paris 
and Orleans, besides other cities; so doth the king of Spain in 
Civill, Madrill, and other provinces." In all these places the 
English and Italians would come into rivalry, and it is certain that 
the Englishmen would learn much from their more polished and 
skilful fellow-artists. Tarlton's "piperly extemporalizing" is not 
the only relic of an Italian influence on English stagecraft. The 
use of prose for comedy was probably due not only to the Supposes 
but to cumulative Italian example. Scherillo thinks he discerns 
in some of Shakspere's high-flown speeches, traces of the concetti 
so common in the Commedie delV arte, and quite unknown in the 
more everyday style of the novelle.^ This is, however, impossible 
to prove, and it is dangerous to trace to foreign models such 
natural dramatic ornaments as set rhetorical speeches. It is more 
probable, but as yet only a guess, that a connection may be found 
between the rhymed couplets closing so many English scenes and 
acts, and the chiusette of the Italian plays;* the English couplets 
are often in the half-burlesque style of the chiusette, and they 
occur most frequently in intrigue comedies like Field's, which 
closely resemble Italian plays. 

It is a question whether the English ever learned to improvise 
in the Italian manner, from a scenario. The stage "plats" dis- 
covered by Malone among AUeyn's property are in form similar 
to the scenari used for commedie improvise, though they give 

1 Rigal, Le tlU&tre fran^aiB avant lap^riode classique (Paris, 1901), p. 50, note. 
''Apology for Actors, p. 58 (Shakspere Society, 1841). 

' Scherillo, La commedia dell' arte, in La vita ital. nel '600 (1887), pp. 338, 339. 
< Examples of chiusette are giTen by Bartoli, Scenari inediti, p. Ixxlx, and Neri, in Gior- 
nale storico (1883), p. 78. 
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Italian and Elizabethan Comedy 5 

much more meager directions.' One of these "plats," the Dead 
Man's Fortune, is evidently from an Italianate play. It is an 
intrigue Comedy, containing a Pantaloon and his zany, Peascod, 
and other personages with romantic Italian names. But the out- 
line of the action is so slight that the play cannot be traced de- 
finitely to its source. 

The peculiar practice of improvising dialogue from a given 
plot seems to have impressed the Elizabethan pamphleteers and 
dramatists more strongly than any other feature of the Italian 
drama. Whetstone refers to it in his remark that the " Comedians 
of Kavenna" were "not tied to any written discourse," but had 
"certain grounds or principles of their own" from which they 
improvised dialogue.^ Similar references abound in the English 
plays of the period. The most often quoted of these is Kyd's 
reminiscence in the Spanish Tragedy (Act IV, scene 1) : 

The Italian tragedians were so sharp of wit 

That in one hour's meditation 

They would perform anything in action. 

and in continuation (Act IV, scene 4) : 

Here comes Lorenzo, look upon the plot 
And tell me, brother, what part plays he? 

Again, there is a typical Italian suggestion when Bellimperia is 
urged to take a part: "What's a play without a woman in it?" 
Another description of the Commedia delV arte is found in 
Middleton and Kowley's Spanish Gypsy (Act III, scene 1), when 
Roderigo asserts: 

The scenical school 
Hath been my tutor long in Italy. 

And in Act IV, scene 4, Fernando precisely explains the method 
of this scenical school: 

There is a way 
Which the Italians and the Frenchmen use, 
That is, on a word given, or some slight plot, 
The actors will extempore fashion out 
Scenes neat and witty. 

1 Collier, Annals of the Stage, Vol. Ill, pp. 398 f., and Halliwell-PhlUips, Theatre Plats 
of Three Old English Dramas (London, 1860). 
^Heptameron of Civil Discourses (1582). 
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6 Winifred Smith 

KOles are then apportioned as in the above-quoted lines from 
the Spanish Tragedy, Fernando directing the assignment as he 
glances over the plot: 

Let this father be a Don of a brave spirit ; 
Play him up high, not like a pantaloon. 

A comedy is begun so exactly in the Italian style that it sounds 
like a translation. 

Whether Cleopatra's forecast of how "the quick comedians 
extemporally will stage us,'" refers to the Italian practice is doubt- 
ful. But there is one more unmistakable allusion to it in Brome's 
City Wit (1632): 

In that lies the nobility of the device; it should be done after the 
fashion of Italy, by ourselves, only the plot premeditated to what our 
aim must tend; marry, the speeches must be extempore. 

A much-disputed phrase in Hamlet can refer only to this same 
Italian custom. Polonius commends the traveling actors in terms 
very suitable to the wandering comici; they were "the best men 
in the world for tragedy, comedy, history, pastoral," etc. ; for them 
"Seneca is not too heavy nor Plautus too light;" they were the 
only men for "the law of writ and the liberty."^ Such a conglom- 
erate repertory certainly belonged to the English companies of the 
day, but it was even more characteristic of the Italians, who gave 
actual Seneca and Plautus, and both written and improvised plays. 
For surely Collier's common-sense interpretation of "the law of 
writ and the liberty," as written and improvised plays, is more 
probable than the explanations of more recent critics, who would 
have the phrase refer to "regular and romantic plays." ^ The 
modern distinction would probably not have occurred to Shakspere, 
whereas the difiPerence in the two methods of acting fell within 
his own experience.' 

In view of all the allusions to a typically Italian custom it is 
quite certain that Elizabethan actors and playwrights were 

1 Antony and Cleopatra, Act V, scene 2. 

? Hamlet, Act IX, scene 2. Cf . Furness Variorum ed. for several interpretations of this 
phrase. 

3 Cf. C. H. Herford's ed. of Hamlet, Act II, scene 2, for note on this passage. 
*He inveighs against improvisation, Hamlet, Act III, scene 2. 
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Italian and Elizabethan Comedy 7 

familiar with the Commedia delV arte. Subtler traces of this 
same familiarity are not hard to find in the subject-matter, the 
dramatic motifs, the character types and their names, of Eliza- 
bethan and Jacobean comedy. At some future time I hope to 
develop this internal evidence more convincingly than I can do at 
present. Meanwhile I will only point out a few parallels between 
English and Italian character types. 

Sidney's summary of the butts proper to the comic dramatist' 
is a fairly accurate list of the set types of Italian drama — "the 
pedant, the braggart, the hedge priest, the fool, and the boy," 
as Shakspere calls his own version of them in Love's Labour's Lost 
(Act V, scene 2, 1. 545). Thomas Hey wood gives a similar list 
of "all the doctors, zawnyes, pantaloones, harlakenes, in which the 
French, but especially the Italians, have been excellent ; " he con- 
siders that comedy should have in derision "foolish innamorates" 
and "Pantaloones that have unthrifty sons."^ The "self- wise 
seeming schoolmaster," whose mouth is full of platitudinous non- 
sense — stupidity pompously disguised in mongrel Latin and bom- 
bastic conceits — this pedant Dottore is a purely Italian type.'' 
He makes his first appearance in English comedy as Kombus in 
Sidney's Lady of May, a significant fact in view of Sidney's 
known Italianate taste. Professor Fletcher has pointed out to me 
some striking resemblances between Rombus and the Venetian 
doctors of Andrea Calmo's plays.' Not less important is Shak- 
spere' s Holof ernes, whose name, manner of speech, and general 
imbecility place him far nearer to the Italian stage type than to 
a possible village personage of Shakspere's acquaintance. Holo- 
fernes cites the beginning of a Latin eclogue by Mantuan, and 
adds an Italian couplet in praise of Venice, which reminds Scherillo 
of similar speeches by Dottore Graziano, the pedant of the Gelosi!" 
A kind of scene fairly common in the Commedia delV arte, is 
imitated in the Taming of the Shrew (Act III, scene 1) ; here 

i Defense of Poesie, ed. A. S. Cook (Boston, 1898), p. 51. 

2 Apology for Actors, pp. 43, 54. 

3 Montaigne says: "Je me suis souyent despite en mon enfance de veoir lez comMiens 
italiens avoir tons jours un pedant pour badin." 

iLettere di A. Calmo, Introd. by V. Bossi. 

s Love's Labour's Lost, Act IV, scene 2. Of. Scherillo, La vita ital. nel '600, p. 336. 
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8 Winifred Smith 

Lucentio, disguised as a pedant, makes love to Bianca under pre- 
tense of reading her a Latin lesson." 

The Spanish captain, insufferably boastful, and no less easily 
duped than the pedant doctor, figured very constantly in Italian 
comedy. He appears in Kyd's Soliman and Perseda under the 
name of Basilisco, whom Mr. Boas calls "a notable variation" in 
the Miles Gloriosus type, for "with the Coxcombry of the braggart 
he unites much of the inflated verbiage of the pedant.'"' Now it 
is just such a combination that made Francesco Andreini's Capi- 
tano Spavento a famous model for his Italian successors in the 
r6le. Basilisco, moreover, was the name of the braggart in GV 
amorosi inganni, a play published in Paris in 1609 from an old 
scenario? Perhaps this play may have been given in London 
by a traveling company, and Kyd may have seen and imitated its 
Signor Capitano. However this may be, it seems certain that 
Basilisco owed more than his name to the Italian stage tradition; 
he represents the newer variation of the classic boasting soldier, 
and is the forerunner of Shakspere's Armado and ParoUes. The 
last-named hero is a particularly good example of the Italian type, 
not only in his language, but in his relations with the other char- 
acters of the play. The scene in which ParoUes falls into the 
hands of jesting soldiers and is frightened by their gibberish into 
betraying army secrets, must come, Scherillo thinks, "addirittura 
desunta da uno scenario."* If not from a scenario, it is at least 
very similar to the lazzi scenes so common in Italian drama, in 
which the Captain is the butt of the disguised zanni.^ 

For the comic servant, the zanni, was always intriguing to 
humiliate his master's enemies and rivals. He did this by elabo- 
rate ruses and disguises similar to those of Brain-Worm in Jonson's 
Every Man in His Humour. The Elizabethan dramatists use the 
term zany often enough to show that they were perfectly familiar 
with the character, more familiar indeed, than are modern critics. 

1 Scherillo, op cit., p. 337. 

2 Works of T. Kyd, ed. F. K. Boas, Introd. to " Soliman and Perseda." 

sRaei, I comici italiani, I, p. 75. GV amorosi inganni is a rare play, inaccessible in this 
country. 

'Scherillo, op. cit, p. 333. Cf. All's Well That Ends Well, Act IV, scene 1. 
^ Zanni is the beTgomask abbreviation for Giovanni, and is a common peasant name. 
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Italian and Elizabethan Comedy 9 

There have been many misinterpretations of such passages as 
Malvolio's: "I take these wise men that crow so at these set kind 
of fools, no better than the fool's zanies." In a note on "Zanies" 
Dr. Purness sums up the explanations of previous critics;' among 
all these the only one that is correct is that of a contemporary and 
an Italian, John Florio. In his Worlde of Wordes (1598) he 
defines: "Zane: Name of John. Also a sillie John, a gull or 
noddie. Used also for a simple vice, clowne, foole, or simple fellow 
in a playe or comedie." Halliwell on the basis of this, but not 
uninfluenced by the modern idea of a clown, says: "the term 'zany' 
was generally applied in England to an inferior fool or buffoon, 
attending on and imitating another." It is simpler to take 
"zanies," in Malvolio's phrase, to mean what it does in Italian 
comedy — foolish servants. The zanni was an attendant of a 
principal character in a play ; when there were rival lovers each 
had his zanni, the knavish servant following the "lover beloved," 
and the foolish servant belonging to the unsuccessful suitor.^ 

In the early stages of development of the Commedia dell' arte, 
the zanni followed a traveling mountebank, and amused the audi- 
ence by singing and dancing in the intervals between his master's 
advertisements of false wares.' Ben Jonson knew this custom, at 
first hand or by hearsay, for he describes a scene of this early 
kind of Commedia delV arte. In Volpone (Act II, scene 1) the 
villain-hero masquerades as Scoto, a Mantuan mountebank, be- 
neath Celia's window; Nano, as Zan Fritada, sings between his 
master's ragionamenti, until Celia's husband rushes out crying 
that he will be called the Pantalone dei Bisognosi. "Signor 
Flaminio," he says, "will you down, sir, down? Is my wife your 
Franciscina, sir?" And in true Commedia delV arte manner he 
beats away the disguised intruders. The whole scene is very sig- 
nificant, for it is an exact imitation of a common Commedia delV 
arte device. Flaminio and Franciscina were the stock names of 
lovers, or of lover and servetta in the plays of the Gelosi.'' The 

1 Twelfth Night, Furness Variorum ed.. Act I, scene 5, 

2 Rasi, / comici italianU Vol. I, p. 461. 

3 Riccoboni, op. cit., chap, iii, gives much information about the zanni whose function 
was "con goffissima lingua .... fare 1* arte del far ridere." 

' Moland, op. cit„ pp. 57, 68. 
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10 Winifred Smith 

Pantalone dei Bisognosi made his first appearance as the Mag- 
nifico in a scenario of 1568 ; but the term later became conven- 
tional for the duped husband or deceived father.' The lazzo 
which closes the scene is the commonest of all Italian devices for 
rousing laughter. A bastone da bastonare was an invariable 
property for an Italian comedy.^ Another sign that Jonson was 
familiar with the Italians is given by Sir Politick's praise of the 
Mountebanks as "the only languaged men in the world." This 
is not surprising when we read that A. Beolco, "II Ruzzante," a 
Venetian playwright-actor, wrote several plays, each containing 
from five to seven different languages and dialects.' 

Returning from this digression to the zanni, we can see how 
his early association with a mountebank gave rise to the idea that 
he was only an "inferior buffoon." Halliwell, among others, 
remarks that "the fool or attendant of a mountebank is called a 
zany," and he quotes from Jonson, "He's like a zany to a tumbler, 
that tries tricks after him to make men laugh;"* and from Cyn- 
thia's Bevels (Act II, scene 1), "The other gallant is his zany 
and doth most of these tricks after him." Here Jonson is evi- 
dently thinking of the earlier kind of zanni, who had not yet 
developed into the comic servant of "stage plays." It seems that 
this development of the zanni r6le should be somewhat regarded 
in definitions of his function, and that such definitions should 
include his later dignity as intriguer and plot-mover, as well as 
his first estate of attendant buffoon to a mountebank.^ 

It is interesting to speculate as to the identity of "the French 
Harlakene," mentioned by Marston in The Malcontent (1604). 
This is too late a date to refer to Drusiano, who probably played 
his usual r6le of Arlecchino in England 1577-78. Day had evi- 
dently seen some zanni in the part, for a page in the He of Quits 
(Act II, scene 3) says: "I, like Harlakene in an Italian comedy, 

1 Ancona, Giornale storico, Vol. VI. pp. 23. 24. 
2Moland, op. cit., p. 64. 

3Easi, op. cit, p. 350 if. Each character type spoke a different dialect; the captain, a 
mongrel Spanish ; the pedant, poor Latin ; the lovers, Tuscan ; the Magnlflco, Venetian, etc. 
* Every Man in His Humour. Act IV. scene 1. 

^Lazzi were tricks, comic "business" used to fill the gaps in the action of the play. 
Cf . Moland, op. cit., pp. 27, 28 ; Biccoboni, op. cit., p. 65. 
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Italian and Elizabethan Comedy 11 

stand making faces at both their follies." Arlecchino was always 
an athlete and tumbler, and drew on these resources for his lazzi 
scenes.' Bottom's dance, the Bergomaskj' must have been a pecul- 
iarity of the zanni's r6le, for Arlecchino was traditionally a peas- 
ant of Bergamo. But besides dances and athletic feats, he was 
expected to furnish merriment by his affected stupidity and by his 
impudence. A typical lazzi scene is that in which Grumio pre- 
tends not to understand Petruchio's command to knock:" "Whom 
shall I knock, sir? Is there any man has rebused your worship?" 
His real impudence veiled under apparent sincerity, his master's 
threats and the blows which close the scene, together with the 
conventional couplet of greeting, in Italian, between Petruchio 
and Hortensio, all these features suggest imitation of a Commedia 
delV arte. A somewhat similar scene is quoted by Croce from a 
scenario;* here Volpino (the master) thunders at a door behind 
which he knows Pulcinella to be ; the servant from within answers : 
"Not at home," and there follows a dialogue similar in style to 
that between Grrumio and Petruchio, and, like that, ended by blows. 
If the pedant, the captain, and the comic servant contributed 
their peculiarities to the English stage types, the Pantaloon was 
quite as important. Grumio, in the Taming of the Shrew, is a 
direct transcript of the Italian pantaloon doctor of the Suppositi, 
and may be allowed to stand for an example of the type. He is 
old, stupid, avaricious, amorous, and jealous, and, together with 
the captain and pedant, is always the dupe of the young lovers 
and their allies, Zanni and Servetta. The type is a distinct varia- 
tion of the classic senex and is fairly constant in Italian comedy, 
both written and improvised. Pantalone is the Venetian Magnifico. 
Accordingly, when lago calls Brabantio the "old Magnifico," we 
expect him to be as jealous as the "old Pantaloon" in the Taming 
of the Shrew. Later, in the seventeenth century, the term is used 
to mean "fool" and Pantaloons are often introduced into ante- 
masques as clowns, for instance in Jonson's Vision of Delight.'' 

• See n. 5 on p. 564. 

''Midsummer Night's Dream, Act V, scene 1. Cf. Schmidt, Shakspere Lexicon, under 
" Bergomask." 

^Taming of the Shrew, Act I, scene 2. «Croce, Pulcinella (Rome, 1899), p. 39. 

5 Nichols, Progresses of James I, Vol. II, p. 65; Vol. Ill, p. 457. 
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12 Winifred Smith 

All these indications of an Italian influence on the characters 
and material of Elizabethan comedy would be comparatively value- 
less if no Elizabethan play had been traced to an Italian original. 
Seven English comedies, however, have been proved to be more or 
less faithful adaptations or translations of Italian dramas. Ariosto's 
Suppositi is not only the original of Gascoigne's Supposes, but 
also enters largely into Shakspere's Taming of the Shrew. In the 
same year that the Supposes appeared (1566), another Italian 
play, Grazzini's La spiritata, was adapted in an English version, 
the anonymous Bugbears J In 1584 Munday, "our best plotter," 
translated out of the Italian Fidele and Fortunio, the Deceipts 
in Love of Two Italian Gentlemen, a play which is the probable 
source of Shakspere's Two Gentlemen of Verona. Shakspere also 
adapted, with great change of tone, Piccolomini's GV ingannati, 
in Twetfth Night.^ Piccolomini was the author also of Alessan- 
dro, quite faithfully translated by Chapman in his May Day." 
Tomkis took Albumazar (1614) from Z. B. della Porta's i' 
astrologo.* Besides these complete plays taken from the Italian, 
KOnig thinks he has found traces of Grazzini's La Strega in Ham- 
let and of Verlato's Rodopeia in the Merchant of Venice. But 
his quotations of parallel passages are far from convincing; like 
parallels between Shakspere and Sophocles, they should be attrib- 
uted to coincidence or to common proverbial sayings.^ 

The vexed question of an Italian influence on Lyly has never 
been satisfactorily settled. Undoubtedly Schtlcking is right in 
seeing a Commedia delV arte motif in Endimion, Act I, scene 2, 
and in the other scenes in which Thopas is baited by the pages and 
their sweethearts.' But Bond's objection is justified; Schtlcking 
does not prove his points.' 

1 ArchivfUr daa Studium der neueren Sprachen, Vols. XCVIII (1897), XCIX, C. 

^Twelfth Night, Furness Variorum ed., appendix; GV ingannati was translated into 
French by F. Juste in 1543, as Les abuses, and may have como to Shakspere's Jtnowledge in 
this way. However, Italian comici frequently played the original. 

3 Stiefel, " Q. Chapman u. das italienisohe Drama," Shakspere Jahrbuch, Vol. XXXV 
(1899). 

* KOnigr, " tJber die Kntlehnungen Shakspcres, insbesonders aiis Babelais u. einigen ita- 
lienischen Dramatlkem," Shakspere Jahrbuch, Vol. IX (1874), pp. 207-9. 

^Shakspere Jahrbuch, Vol. IX, pp. 227 ff. 

6 Schtlcking, Studien ilber die stofflichen Beziehungen der eng. KomUdie zur italienischen 
bis Lilly (HaUe, 1901), pp. 102 f. 

' Works of J. Lyly, ed. by E. W. Bond, Vol. Ill, note on the Italian influence on Lyly. 
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Until we read more Italian sixteenth-century comedies and until 
more is definitely known of the relations between the actors of the 
two countries, we cannot appreciate the full indebtedness of Eliza- 
bethan to Italian playwrights. It ought not to be impossible to 
trace, from oflBcial documents, other names beside Drusiano's to 
their proper places in the records of traveling comici, and to 
build up a knowledge of repertories given in England by these 
men and women. The fact that many Italian plays must have 
been given in London, does away with any improbability in the 
connection of the two stages between certain dates. Internal evi- 
dence, then, in the Elizabethan plays themselves may be given its 
full value, and may lead, as it has already done in Chapman's 
May Day, to tracing many a comedy to its proper source in the 
Italian drama, rather than in the novelle. Soon I hope to present 
more detailed evidence toward proof of this hypothesis. 

WiNiFBED Smith 
Columbia University 
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